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All  About  Herbs 

A  renaissance  of  interest  in  herbs 
is  happening.  These  fascinating 
plants  are  receiving  widespread, 
popular  recognition  for  their 
ornamental,  culinary,  and  medici¬ 
nal  values.  Our  renewal  of  interest 
draws  from  the  traditions  of  both 
recent  and  distant  centuries  -  and 
is  enriched  by  the  insights  of  many 
cultures. 

Seven  centuries  ago  Petrus 
Crescentius  wrote  in  his  Opus 
Ruralium  Commodorum,  a  treatise 
on  farming  and  gardening,  that  he 
would  plant  “a  great  diversity  of 
medicinal  and  aromatic  herbs 
which  not  only  please  by  the  odor 
of  their  scents,  but  by  their  variety 
of  flowers  refresh  the  sight  ”.  In 
this  issue  “all  about  herbs”  we 
continue  his  celebration. 


Container  Gardens 
featured  at  Annual 
Meeting,  see  page  9 


stroll  through  a  garden  of  herbs 
yields  a  feast  for  all  the  senses. 
Texture  and  form  sprinkled  with  fragrance 
and  color.  While  some  herbs  offer  lusty 
exuberance,  others  provide  structure  and 
stability.  Within  the  garden  few  other  plants 
groups  can  offer  such  wealth. 

The  genus  Artemesia  provides  us 
with  many  useful  foliage  plants.  Striking 
silvery-gray  foliage  compliments  any  plant, 
and  their  drought  and  sun  tolerance  are 
exemplary. The  Artemesia  absinthium 
‘Lambrook  Silver”  is  a  vigorous  plant  that 
quickly  reaches  four  feet.  Its  brilliant  silver 
foliage  looks  extraordinary  at  the  foot  of 
Cotinus  coggygria  ‘Royal  Purple’  or  in 
contrast  with  Sedum  maximum 
‘atropurpureum’.  Its  greatest  asset  is  its 
ability  to  provide  contrast  and  mass  to  the 
mixed  border.  Artemesia  stelleriana  ‘Silver 
Brocade’  has  enjoyed  wide  distribution  and 
looks  impressive  sprawling  in  front  of 
Heliotrope  ‘Marine’  or  in  contrast  to  the 

steel-blue  foliage  of  Melianthus  major.  Another  Artemesia  of  note  is  A.  canescens  which  makes 
a  low-growing  mound  of  silver,  finely-cut  foliage,  to  eighteen  inches,  and  creates  an 
excellent  groundcover  in  full  sun. 

Santolina  chamaecyparissus,  or  lavender  cotton,  also  provides  a  splash  of  sterling  in 
the  border.  Santolina  is  sun  loving  and  evergreen  (eversilver?).  Perhaps  best  considered  a 
compact  shrub,  it  will  grow  to  eighteen  inches  and  over  three  feet  wide.  This  plant  benefits 
greatly  from  occasional  shearing,  especially  after  it  flowers.  It  provides  necessary  structure 
to  the  front  edge  of  any  border  and  looks  nice  in  amongst  roses. 

The  Mediterranean  region  brings  us  rosemary.  Good  drainage  and  minimal 
watering  will  improve  its  winter  hardiness.  A  preferred  variety  as  far  as  cold  tolerance  is 
concerned  is  Rosmarinus  officinalis  ‘ Arp’.  Evergreen  foliage  and  vertical  growth  habit  make 
rosemary  an  invaluable  structural  plant  in  the  mid-border.  One  of  my  favorite  culinary 
herbs,  fresh  rosemary  combined  with  garlic,  flat  leaf  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  olive  oil 
makes  new  potatoes  roasted  with  chicken  an  exceptional  meal.  Rosemary  can  be  used  as  a 
container  specimen,  as  it  lends  itself  well  to  pruning.  When  overwintered  in  containers, 
rosemary  should  be  moved  into  a  protected  location  to  prevent  winter  injury.  The  form 
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‘Santa  Barbara’  can  be  used  to  create  living  rosemary  wreaths  and  a  most  interesting  floral  carpet  when  in  bloom. 

other  topiary  forms.  An  interesting  side  note  is  that  rosemary  is  Another  herb  that  can  be  used  as  a  groundcover,  particu 


quite  tolerant  of  salt  spray. 

From  the  Orient  comes  Penlla 
frutescens  var.  nankinensis,  or  shiso.  This  is  a 
vigorous  summer  annual  that  is  closely 
related  to  basil.  Its  maroon  foliage  looks 
extraordinary  in  drifts  throughout  the  border. 

Shiso  grows  more  luxuriantly  than  basil  and 
will  often  reseed  itself  in  the  garden.  When 
grown  in  well-amended  soil,  shiso  will  easily 
reach  three  feet.  Both  flowers  and  leaves  are 
edible  and  are  simply  wonderful  when  fried 
in  tempura  batter.  Its  potent,  dark  foliage 
contrasts  beautifully  with  silver  foliage  and 
white-flowered  perennials.  Ocimum  basilicum 
‘Purple  Ruffles’  can  be  used  interchangeably 
with  shiso.  The  dark  foliage  can  be  used  to 
great  effect  in  a  container,  too.  A  simple 
combination  would  be  ‘Purple  Ruffles’  basil 
the  focal  point  in  a  container,  with  the  zonal 
geraniums  ‘Blues’  and  ‘Mrs.  Parker’  as  the 
middle  ground,  fronted  by  Artemesia  stelkria.no. 

‘Silver  Brocade’  in  combination  with  Scaevola 
‘Blue  Wonder’. 

Endless  variation  marks  the  thyme 
family,  of  which  there  are  over  300  species 
and  countless  cultivars.  We’ll  take  a  look  at 
three  of  my  favorites:  oregano  thyme,  lavender  thyme,  and  silver 
thyme.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  concerning 
the  naming  of  various  forms  of  thyme,  and  thus  I  apologize  for 
excluding  the  botanical  names  for  oregano  and  lavender  thyme.  I 
have  found  both  varieties  readily  available  at  local  nurseries. 
Oregano  thyme  proves  quite  useful  on  the  edge  of  containers  and 
in  amongst  rocks.  Its  emerald  green  foliage  looks  exemplary  when 
pierced  by  white  snowdrops  or  miniature  daffodils.  It  can  be  used 
to  spread  between  roses  and  spill  over  the  edges  of  containers  with 
style. 

The  gray  foliage  margined  in  white  of  Thymus  vulgaris  var. 
argenteus,  or  silver  thyme,  makes  it  an  ideal 
companion  plant.  Its  greatest  attribute  is 
utter  stability:  it  looks  good  365  days  a 
year,  is  absolutely  drought  tolerant,  and 
loves  the  sun.  You  can  create  interest  in  the 
poorest  of  soils  and  with  no  irrigation  when 
you  plant  it  among  Cistus  salviifolius,  Hebe 
annomola,  and  Heliantbemum  ‘Boule  de  Fen’. 

Lavender  thyme  exudes  the  fragrance  of  English  lavender.  This 
sprawling  variety  grows  much  like  Thymus  pseudolanuginosus,  or 
woolly  thyme,  and  is  well-suited  as  a  groundcover  or  in  amongst 
stepping  stones.  When  planting  low-growing  thymes  for 
groundcover,  do  consider  mixing  several  varieties  together  to  create 
a  delightful  patchwork  of  foliage  texture  and  tone,  while  providing 
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larly  on  a  large  scale  or  on  a  slope,  is  Teucrium  chamaedrys,  or 

germander.  This  wonderful  plant  has 
forest  green  foliage  and  looks  good 
throughout  the  year.  Lavender  to  pink 
blooms  are  borne  in  profusion.  Its  growth 
habit  and  density  are  improved  by 
moderate  shearing  in  the  spring.  When 
used  as  a  groundcover,  it  performs  its  duty 
without  becoming  unruly,  unlike  many  of 
the  more  commonly  used  groundcovers 
such  as  English  ivy  or  Vinca  major 
‘Variegata’. 

Agastache foeniculum,  or  licorice  mint,  is 
an  excellent  mid-border  candidate. 

Though  it  is  vigorous,  it  will  not  gallop 
through  the  garden  like  true  mints  will. 
This  is  a  plant  that  you  must  reach  out 
and  touch  when  you  pass  by.. .the  fra¬ 
grance  released  is  most  pleasing.  The 
lavender  blossoms  are  presented  at  the 
apex  of  each  and  every  branch,  attracting 
the  attention  of  dozens  of  honeybees, 
swallowtails,  and  other  small  butterflies, 
planted  in  good  soil,  Agastache  will  often 
reseed  itself,  offering  the  gardener  a 
wealth  of  opportunity  if  time  is  taken  to 
redistribute  the  seedlings.  Often  seedlings  will  appear  in  places  not 
yet  considered  by  the  gardener,  offering  suggestions  for  furthering 
the  evolution  of  the  garden. 

Petroselinum  crispum,  or  parsley,  is  a  commoner  indeed  and 
perhaps  overlooked  as  an  essential  element  of  good  design.  Parsley 
has  much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  color  and  texture.  Rich  emerald 
green  foliage  curled  and  frilly  will  provide  an  ideal  garnish  for 
most  any  plant.  A  ribbon  of  parsley  could  front  ‘Eclipse’  red 
geraniums.  A  swath  of  parsley  could  meander  through  the  perennial 
border,  improving  the  appearance  of  all  its  surrounding  compan¬ 
ions.  Rich  contrast  can  be  had  by  growing  parsley  in  combination 

with  Penstemon  digitalis  ‘Husker  Red’  or 
with  Stachys  lanata  or  perhaps  Phormium 
tenax  ‘Sundowner’.  Use  your  imagination 
and  scatter  parsley  in  great  quantity 
throughout  your  garden. 

Another  stunning  foliage  plant  is  Ruta 
graveolens,  or  rue.  The  pinnate  blue-green 
foliage  remains  intact  throughout  the  year. 
Pruning  one  half  of  the  old  growth  annually,  in  the  spring,  will 
invigorate  and  improve  it.  Rue’s  intensely  colored  foliage  captures1 
the  eye  and  contrasts  brilliantly  with  the  hooded  flowers  of 
Aconitum  napellus  or  with  clean  white  geraniums.  Alchemilla  mollis 
spilling  in  front  of  rue,  coupled  with  the  Penstemon  ‘Sour  Grapes’ 
and  Miscanthus  sinensis  ‘variegatus’  makes  for  an  intriguing  scene. 
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Salvia  officinalis,  or  common  sage,  provides  us  with  many 
tivars  that  are  useful  in  the  garden.  A  study  in  foliage  can  be  had 
by  combining  red  shiso  with  sweet  basil,  curly  parsley,  and  Salvia 
officinalis  ‘Tri-Color’.  The  tri-color  sage  offers  cream,  green,  and 
purple  foliage  as  both  a  contrast  and  compliment  to  its  companions. 
Salvia  officinalis  ‘purpurea’  looks  quite  at  home  adjacent  to  the 
smoky-purple  floribunda  rose  ‘Intrigue’  or  wedged  between  dwarf 
Greek  oregano  and  Echinacea  purpurea,  with  wispy  feathers  of 
Foeniculum  vulgare  providing  a  backdrop. 

Hyssopus  officinalis,  or  hyssop,  is  delightful  both  for  its 
foliage  and  its  flower.  The  traditional  use  for  hyssop,  in  knot 
gardens,  pruned  the  spirit  right  out  of  the  plant  by  cutting  it  down 
regularly  to  eight  to  ten  inches  and  making  it  quite  formal.  I  prefer 
to  prune  it  lightly,  allowing  it  to  stretch  to  two-and-a-half  to  three 
feet.  It  then  becomes  an  ideal  companion  to  roses.  Its  indigo  blue 
flowers  contrast  beautifully  with  white  roses  such  as  ‘Iceberg’  or 


‘Class  Act’  and  pink  roses  such  as  David  Austin’s  ‘Gertrude  Jekyll’  or 
the  exhibitor’s  delight  ‘Peter  Frankenfeld.’  Bees  and  butterflies  bring 
much  activity  to  the  garden  when  hyssop  is  in  bloom.  I  have  seen 
hummingbirds,  at  first  visiting  the  blossoms  of  the  fuchsia  ‘Marinka’, 
swoop  down  and  take  great  delight  in  dining  on  hyssop  nectar.  And 
with  that  vision  of  summer,  I  leave  you  to  your  garden  and  with  my 
hope  that  your  usage  of  herbs  will  increase  tenfold...  . 

Robert  Nelson,  Retail  Manager  of  the J.C.  Mum  Company  in  Kent,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  lectured  at  South  Seattle  Community  College,  Molbak's  Nursery  and 
Greenhouse,  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  and  local  garden  club 
meetings.  He  is  writing  a  book  on  unusual  plants  for  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Illustrations  from  Herbs  &  the  Earth  by  Henry  Beston.  Copyright  1935  by 
Henry  Beston;  woodcuts  by John  Howard  Benson.  New  edition.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  David  R.  Godine,  Publisher,  Inc. 


Healing  Herbs 

A  Spring  Walk  in  the  Medicinal  Herb  Garden 

by  Jan  Gagnon 

nllate  April  the  Medicinal  Herb  Garden  on  the  University  of  Washington 
ampus  is  bursting  with  new  life  and  color.  Located  across  Steven’s  Way 
from  the  Botany  Greenhouse  and  the  College  of  Forest  Resources  buildin 
its  two  acres  encompass  600  species  gathered  from  throughout  the  work 
Quiet  prevails  here  especially  on  weekends,  except  for  chirping  and  singin 
among  some  of  its  winged  inhabitants. 

Walking  into  Cascara  Circle,  you’ll  notice  peppermint  threading 
its  way  through  the  iris-lined  stream,  along  with  a  bright  yellow  clump  of 
marsh  marigold.  Last  year’s  transplanted  milk  thistle,  the  herb  with  liver 
protection  properties  including  regeneration  of  liver  cells  and  removal  of 
toxins,  appears  thriving.  There  is  plenty  of  aconite,  popular  for  fevers  when 
used  in  homeopathic  doses  diluted  adequately  so  as  to  render  the  poison¬ 
ous  plant  not  only  harmless  but  medicinally  useful. 

You  can  see  plenty  of  black  horehound  and  St.  John’s  wort,  that  is 
currently  being  researched  for  its  potential  treatment  of  HIV  infection. 
Traditionally,  the  flowers  of  St.  John’s  wort  have  been  placed  in  olive  oil, 
filtered,  and  used  topically  to  soothe  various  nerve  and  muscle  injuries. 

Notice  the  unusual  mulberry  flowers  of  pulsatilla.  According  to 
Greek  myth,  Venus  was  waiting  for  her  lover  who  never  appeared.  She 

began  to  cry,  and  one  teardrop 
fell  through  the  heavens  onto 
Earth.  When  it  landed,  it 
became  the  pulsatilla  flower. 
Also  called  the  windflower  or 
Pasque  flower,  pulsatilla  is  used 
in  homeopathy  for  weepy 
children  usually  with  ripe  colds 
or  ear  infections  and  moody, 
sensitive  women. 

You  will  see  bleeding 
heart,  lily  of  the  valley,  and 
purple  mullein,  all  bordered  by 
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Illustrations  by  Kathy  Barker 

everblooming  rosemary.  Sweet  woodruff  is  clamoring  past  its  borders. 
Motherwort,  known  for  its  wonderful  anti-spasmodic  effects  on  cramps,  is 
close  to  harvest  time.  And  the  sedative  valerian’s  fragrant  white  flowers 
bear  sharp  contrast  to  the  stinky  odor  of  its  root.  Angelica  is  already  four 
feet  tall  by  this  point  in  the  month. 

Crossing  Steven’s  Way  to  a  hidden  section  (G),  you  can’t  miss 
the  giant  fan-like  fuki  leaves.  Sweet  violets  have  come  and  gone,  but 
Geranium  maculatum  sports  bluish-purple  flowers,  and  the  unusual  stalks  of 
eupatorium  are  worth  noting.  If  you  search,  you  will  see  bits  of  pale  yellow 
gelsemium  and  tiny  coral  bells. 

This  garden  offers  incredible  richness  and  beauty.  An  excellent 
reference  for  plants  in  the  garden  is  The  Complete  Medicinal  Herbal  by 
Penelope  Ody  (available  in  the  Miller  Library)  with  many  wonderful 

photographs  and  concise  medicinal  information. 

Jan  Gagnon  is  a  naturopathic  physician  in  Seattle,  volunteer  coordinator 
for  the  Friends  of  the  Medicinal  Herb  Garden,  and  a  regular  guest  on 
“Gardening  in  America"  with  Ed  Hume. 

Note: 

The  information  in  this  article  is  not  a  substitute  for  medical  advice.  See 
visitors'  information  for  the  garden  in  Herbs  to  See,  Herbs  to  Go  on  page  6. 
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ike  most  Americans,  I  grew  up  an  “herb  illiterate”. 

Certainly  I  knew  about  sage  in  turkey  stuffing,  dill  in 
pickles,  and  parsley  on  the  side  of  the  plate,  and  had  heard 
about  thyme,  rosemary,  and  basil.  But  when  I  think  back  to  my 
early  cooking,  I  realize  I  was  working  in  black  and  white  and 
monaural.  The  form  was  there  and  it  was  enjoyable,  but  the 
depth  and  richness  in  my  food  was  missing.  Now  that  I  regularly 
use  fresh  herbs,  I’m  cooking  in  full  color  and  stereo.  The  zip  of 
fresh  mint  or  the  many  flavors  of 
fresh  thyme  give  the  dishes  more 
dimension. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  started 
my  herb  adventure  by  adding  fresh 
chives  to  potato  soup  and  fresh  basil 
to  spaghetti  sauce.  What  a  difference. 

I  went  on  to  use  fresh  dill  on  fish, 
basil  in  pesto,  and  mint  in  tabouli. 

However,  I  don’t  think  I  really 
immersed  myself  until  I  visited  Carol 
Saville,  a  food  writer  and  culinary 
herb  designer  in  Los  Angeles.  I  came 
to  interview  Carol  for  a  book  project, 
and  throughout  the  day  she  fed  me  - 
continually  dashing  out  to  her  small 
kitchen  herb  garden  to  pick  a  snippet 
of  this  and  handful  of  that.  Lemon 
grass  for  tea,  tarragon  to  slip  under 
the  skins  of  Cornish  game  hens, 
lemon  thyme  in  a  vinaigrette  for  the 
salad,  and  lavender  for  a  sorbet.  And 
it  all  tasted  so  good.  I  went  home,  my 
mind  filled  with  plans  for  a  new  herb 
garden  and  determined  to  try  all  the 
herbs  one  by  one. 

Little  did  I  know  how  large  the  venture  would  become. 
There  are  hundreds  of  herbs  -  some  common,  some  variations  on 
familiar  ones,  and  numerous  others  most  of  us  have  yet  to  learn 
about,  just  the  basils  themselves  are  exciting.  There  is  a  cinna¬ 
mon,  a  lemon,  an  anise,  and  a  red-lavender  basil,  as  well  as 
numerous  variations  on  the  familiar 
sweet  basil.  There  are  over  a  dozen 
culinary  types  of  thyme,  eleven 
kinds  of  rosemary,  and  almost 
twenty  varieties  of  mint. 

I  found  the  quality  of  my 
cooking  took  a  great  leap  forward 
as  I  grew  one  herb  after  another 
and  started  using  them  regularly  in 

the  kitchen.  But  I  also  was  surprised  how  much  difference  it 
made  to  have  them  right  outside  my  kitchen  door.  No  more 
forgetting  to  buy  fresh  basil  or  dill  at  the  market.  No  more 
trying  to  justify  buying  a  bunch  of  thyme  or  oregano  when  all  I 
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needed  were  a  few  sprigs  to  add  to  the  omelette  or  pizza.  No 
more  avoiding  recipes  calling  for  lots  of  unusual  herbs.  Instead  I 
found  myself  living  in  culinary  luxury. 

You  too  can  cook  with  a  wealth  of  fresh  herbs.  Imagine 
the  irony  of  having  the  “luxury”  of  using  a  small  amount  of 
herbs  at  one  time,  say  a  sprig  of  mint  in  your  ice  tea,  a  few 
chives  on  the  potato  soup,  or  a  piece  of  bronze  fennel  to  garnish 
the  salad.  You  will  additionally  have  the  luxurious  opportunity 

to  use  huge  amounts  of  herbs,  say 
armfuls  of  fennel  or  rosemary  to 
throw  on  the  coals  to  smoke  salmon 
and  chicken,  as  well  as  unlimited 
amounts  of  garnish  material.  Herb 
teas  will  always  be  at  hand.  And  at 
long  last  you  will  be  able  to  make 
enough  pesto  for  the  whole  winter. 

You  can  start  your  own  herb 
garden  today  -  herbs  are  only  as  far 
away  as  your  local  nursery.  There  are 
herbs  for  sunny  or  shady  gardens, 
large  yards  or  little  patios.  In  fact, 
cooks  with  no  yard  at  all  can  grow  a 
few  chive,  parsley,  and  basil  plants  oi|^^ 
a  sunny  window  sill  or  balcony.  And^^ 
unlike  many  plants,  herbs  are  rarely 
bothered  by  pests  or  diseases. 

Popular  sun-loving  perennials 
are  thyme,  marjoram,  oregano, 
rosemary,  tarragon,  chives,  and  fennel. 
Once  you  choose  a  garden  spot  with 
six  to  eight  hours  of  sun  and  well- 
drained  soil,  all  they  need  is  occa¬ 
sional  summer  water  and  some  spring 
pruning  for  renewal.  For  gardeners 
with  shady  conditions,  good  choices  are  spearmint,  peppermint, 
and  French  sorrel.  Shade-lovers  grow  so  readily  they  can  take 
over  your  yard  if  you  don’t  control  them.  Good  advice  is  to 
plant  them  in  containers.  You  can  keep  the  containers  on  the 
patio,  or  sink  the  cans  in  the  garden.  The  majority  of  the 

perennial  herbs  can  be  purchased  as 
small  plants  at  your  local  nursery.  With 
the  exception  of  tarragon,  they  can 
also  be  started  from  seed.  In  all  but  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  country,  perennial 
herbs  can  be  planted  outdoors  in 
spring,  summer,  and  early  fall. 

Annual  herbs  like  basil, 
summer  savory,  dill,  chervil,  and 
cilantro  (coriander)  are  grown  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
than  perennials.  While  still  easily  grown,  they  need  annual 
planting  -  from  seeds  or  small  plants,  fairly  rich  soil,  an  occa¬ 
sional  application  of  fish  emulsion  fertilizer,  and  weekly  water- 
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£u linary  Herba 


by  Rosalind  Creasy 


ing.  The  many  basils,  like  cinnamon,  lemon,  and  sweet  basil, 
thrive  only  in  warm  weather.  Because  of  basils’  two  to  three 
month-life  span,  experienced  gardeners  in  long  summer 
climates  often  extend  the  harvest  by  planting  one  crop  in  late 
spring  and  another  midsummer. 

Chervil  and  cilantro  live  only  a  few  weeks  and  need 
cool  weather.  Gardeners  addicted  to  having  them  available  for 
a  large  part  of  the  year  continually  reseed  them  every  few 
weeks  in  spring  and  fall.  Dill  is  also  a  cool  season  herb,  but  its 
growing  habits  are  somewhat  more  variable  than  the  others. 
Some  gardeners  find  it  will  live 
for  months  in  their  spring  or 
fall  gardens,  yet  others  find  it 
declines  within  a  few  weeks. 

Seeds  of  dill,  sweet  basil,  and 
cilantro  are  usually  available  at 
your  local  nursery.  Seeds  of 
chervil,  summer  savory,  and 
fancy  lemon,  anise,  cinnamon 
and  other  unusual  basils  will 
probably  need  to  be  ordered 
from  specialty  seed  companies. 

For  a  first  herb 
arden,  let  me  recommend 
keeping  it  very  small  so  as  to 
get  the  feel  of  how  little  effort 
herbs  take.  A  good  starting 
selection  of  perennials  would 
be  rosemary  for  lamb  and  fish 
dishes;  thyme  for  salad 
dressings,  soups,  and  poultry; 
and  oregano  for  Italian 
specialties.  For  annuals:  basil 
for  salads,  pastas,  and  beef;  summer  savory  for  string  beans  and 
salads. 

Cooking  From  Your  Herb  Garden 

Let’s  look  at  at  one  herb  -  basil  -  to  illustrate  how  the  luxury  of 
herbs  can  effect  your  cooking.  Start  first  by  just  imagining 
enough  basil  to  use  in  salad  dressings,  minestrone,  pasta  sauce, 
layered  in  lasagna,  and  sprinkled  on  fresh  garden  tomatoes. 
Dream  about  unlimited  pesto.  Pesto,  a  paste  of  olive  oil,  garlic, 
nuts,  Parmesan  cheese,  and  fresh  basil,  is  traditionally  served  in 
Italy  as  a  sauce  for  pasta  or  a  soup  flavoring.  But  basil  pesto  is 
very  versatile.  It  can  be  used  as  a  topping  for  pizza  and  can  be 
incorporated  into  sauces  for  meats  and  into  yogurt,  mayon¬ 
naise,  or  sour  cream  dressings  for  salads;  combined  with 

Ikoftened  cream  cheese  or  goat  cheese  as  a  dip  or  spread  for 
crackers.  Since  pesto  freezes  well,  this  is  a  marvelous  way  to 
preserve  the  fresh  flavor  of  basil  after  the  growing  season.  As 
you  can  see,  having  an  unlimited  garden  supply  of  basil  is  ripe 
with  possibilities. 


Now  imagine  how  you  might  use  the  more  exotic 
varieties  of  basil  -  the  lemon,  anise-flavored,  and  cinnamon- 
flavored  ones.  While  usually  associated  with  entrees  rather  than 
desserts,  their  rich  and  perfumed  quality  in  a  sweet  dish  will 
delight  you.  Sweet,  cinnamon,  and  lemon  basil  are  spectacular  in 
desserts.  To  help  you  visualize  how  you  might  use  different 
basils,  realize  first  that  basils  are  close  relatives  of  mint  (are  you 
surprised?)  and  soon  your  imagination  will  flood  with  ideas  for 
sorbets,  sauces,  cakes,  frostings,  and  custards. 

To  explore  herb  cookery  further,  we  can  take  the 

concept  of  pesto  another 
step.  Pesto  can  be  prepared 
as  a  paste  or  sauce  made 
with  oil,  nuts  and/or  cheese 
in  combination  with  not  just 
basil,  but  with  any  appropri¬ 
ate  fresh  herb.  Today  some 
chefs  make  pesto  with 
cilantro,  peanuts,  and  peanut 
oil  to  serve  with  poultry  or 
in  Thai  dishes.  Others  make 
a  mint  pesto  to  accompany 
duck  or  lamb. 

An  herb  worthy  of 
attention  that  is  less  com¬ 
mon,  easily  grown  in  your 
garden,  and  that  enhances 
your  cooking  is  summer 
savory.  Summer  savory  is 
seldom  available  from  the 
market.  Generations  of 
European  cooks  are  con¬ 
vinced  savory  enhances  the 
flavor  of  bean  dishes,  and  in  Germany  it  is  called  bohnenkraut, 
which  translates  “bean  herb”.  When  shoppers  purchase  beans  in 
Germany,  a  sprig  of  summer  savory  is  often  included  in  the 
package.  Summer  savory  adds  richness  and  a  slight  peppery  taste 
to  baked  beans,  salad  dressings,  soups,  and  poultry  dishes. 

As  you  can  see,  growing  and  cooking  with  herbs  offers 
a  wide  world  to  explore  and  enjoy.  This  adventure  beckons  from 
within  your  garden. 


Rosalind  Creasy  is  a  landscape  designer,  consultant,  author,  and  popular 
lecturer  nationwide.  She  lives  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 

Among  her  books  are  Organic  Gardener’s  Edible  Plants  and  Cooking 
from  the  Garden. 

Illustrations  by  Louise  Smith 
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Herbs  to 
See 

Herbs  to 
Go 


We  have  assembled  a  partial  list  of  regional  sources  for  ornamental,  culinary,  and  medicinal  herbs  and 
also  some  beautiful  viewing  gardens.  In  Growing  Herbs  by  Mary  Preus  (reviewed  in  Library  Resources  on 
page  7  ),  you  will  discover  other  regional  destinations.  Also  see  The  Northwest  Gardeners'  Resource  ^ 
Directory  by  Stephanie  Feeney  (special  value  copies  now  available  at  NHS  lectures)  for  regional  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Herb  Society  of  America,  founded  in  1933  to  further  the  knowledge  and  use  of  herbs,  is  a 
national  source  of  information.  Among  its  projects  is  the  establishment  of  both  public  and  private  herb 
gardens,  including  the  National  Herb  Garaden  at  the  National  Arboretum  in  Washington,  D.C.  Further 
information  about  this  society  can  be  obtained  from  The  Herb  Society  of  America,  90 1 9  Kirtland- 
Chardon  Road,  Mentor,  OH  44060;  (216)  256  0514. 


Bellevue  Botanic  Garden 

Herb  knot  garden  and  waterwise 
garden  that  includes  many  herbs. 
12001  Main  Street,  Bellevue,  WA 
98006. 

(206)451-3755.* 


Cedarbrook  Herb  Farm 

Open  March  I  -  December  23 
daily  except  Thanksgiving. 

Purchase  plants  and  seeds;  seed 
list  available  upon  request.  Visit  the 
“Bell  House”  gift  shop.  986 
Sequium  Avenue  South,  Sequim, 
WA  98382. 

(206) 683-7733. 

Cultus  Bay  Nursery 

Open  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Mondays, 
and  by  appointment.  Ornamental 
herbs,  unusual  santolinas,  large 
selection  of  name  lavender 
cultivars.  4000  E.  Bailey  Road 
(intersection  of  E.  Bailey  and 
Cultus  Bay  Road),  Clinton,  WA 
98236. 

(206)  579-2329. 


Fragrance  Garden 

Self-guided  tour  of  a  fragrant 
herbal  and  ornamental  garden 
designed  for  the  public,  including 
non-sighted  visitors  and  those 
confined  to  wheel  chairs.  Near 
Ferndale,  Washington  and  adjacent 
to  Hovander  Homestead  Park. 
(206)  384-3444.* 


Herben  Renewal 

April  -  October:  Wednesday  - 
Saturday,  and  by  appointment. 
Small  specialty  nursery,  organic 
products,  display  garden,  classes. 
Specialties:  lavenders  and 
rosemaries.  10437  1 9th  Avenue 
S.W.,  Seattle,  WA  98146. 

(206)  243-8821. 


J.C.  Mum  Co 

Monday  -  Open  daily.  Wide  variety 
of  perennial  and  annual  herbs.  Plants 
grown  in-house.  Corner  of  S.E. 
240th  Street  and  I  16th  Avenue  S.E., 
Kent,  WA  98064. 

(206)  854-3206. 


Lakewold 

Includes  Elizabethan  knot  garden  of 
culinary  herbs  used  as  ornamentals. 
12317  Gravelly  Lake  Drive,  Tacoma, 
WA  98499. 

(206)  548-3360.* 


Molbak’s  Nursery  and 
Greenhouse 

Open  daily.  Grows  seventy  varieties 
of  herbs  for  culinary  and  landscape 
uses,  with  largest  selection  spring 
through  summer.  Growth  habit, 
care,  and  uses  signage.  I  3626  N.E. 

I  75th  Street,  Woodinville,  WA 
98072. 

(206)  483-5000. 


Medicinal  Herb  Garden 

Open  all  hours.  Two  acres  encom¬ 
passing  600  species.  Largest  such 
garden  in  Western  hemisphere. 
Managed  and  maintained  by  Friends 
of  the  Medicinal  Herb  Garden,  c/o 
Botany  Department,  KB- 1 5, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
WA  98195.  Free  tours,  member¬ 
ship,  newsletter.  University  of 
Washington  campus  (please  see 
article  on  page  3). 

(206)  543-1  126* 


Nichols  Garden  Nursery 

Catalogue  of  plants;  over  700 
varieties  of  herbs.  Growing  instruc¬ 
tions  sent  with  orders.  I  1 90  North 
Pacific  Highway,  Albany,  OR  9732 1 . 
(503)  928-9280. 


Seattle  Garden  Center 

Open  daily.  Eighty-five  varieties  of 
culinary,  medicinal,  and  ornamental 
herbs,  both  seeds  and  plants.  1 600 
Pike  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98101. 
(206)  448-043  I . 


Silver  Bay  Herb  Farm 

Open  Tuesday  -  Saturday: 

March  1 5  -  December  23  and 
Sundays  June  -  September  and 
December.  On  Puget  Sound, Plants, 
seeds,  herbal  and  garden  products. 
9 1 5  I  T racyton  Boulevard, 
Bremerton,  WA  983  1 0. 

(206)  692-1340. 


Sky  Nursery 

Open  daily.  Extensive  selection  in 
annual  and  perennial  departments. 
Will  search  for  specially-requested, 
unusual  varieties.  1 8528  Aurora 
Avenue  N.,  Seattle,  WA  98 1 33. 
(206)  546-485  I . 


Swanson’s  Nursery 

9:30  -  5  daily.  Very  broad  selection 
of  ornamental  and  culinary  herbs. 
970 1  1 5th  Avenue  N.W.,  Seattle, 
WA  9811 7. 

(206)  782-2543. 


Tenzing  Momo  and  Co 

Five  hundred  medicinal  and 
aromatic  herbs.  Extracts,  tinctures, 
and  essential  oils.  93  Pike  Street, 
Seattle,  WA  98101. 

(206)  623-9837. 


The  Herbalist 

Expansive  line  of  therapeutic  herb 
products,  including  liquid  extracts, 
tea  blends,  concentrated  herbal  oils, 
and  massage  oils.  6500  20th  Avenue 
N.E.,  Seattle,  WA  98115. 

(206) 523-2600. 


The  Herbfarm 

Open  daily  March  -  October. 
Largest,  most  multi-featured 
regional  herbal  enterprise.  Over  a 
quarter  million  plants  in  639 
varieties,  300  annual  courses, 
nationally  acclaimed  restaurant, 
seventeen  theme  gardens. 
Catalogue,  Activity  Schedule  and 
Visitor’s  Guide.  32804  Issaquah-Fall 
City  Road,  Fall  City,  WA  98024. 
(206)  784-222. 


The  Herbfarm  Seattle  store 

Seeds,  plants  in  spring  and  summer, 
clay  pots,  potting  soil,  books  and 
magazines,  herbal-based  products 
1 629  Queen  Anne  Avenue  North,! 
Seattle,  WA  98109. 

(206)  284-5667. 


Waverly  Gardens 

Open  daily.  Valley  setting,  herbal 
knot  garden  and  four  other  plant 
display  gardens.  Unusual  plants’  list. 
Sales  yard  and  small  store.  432 1 
Silvana  Terrace  Road,  Stanwood, 
WA  98292. 

(206)  652-0300. 


Welles-Medina  Nursery 

Open  daily.  Carries  basic  culinary 
and  ornamental  herbs.  8300  N.E. 
24th  Street,  Medina,  Wa  98004. 
(206)  454-1853. 


*For  viewing  pleasure;  no  sales. 


The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 
CUH  (543-86 1 6)  has  a  large 
collection  of  herb  catalogues. 
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Herbal  Fociu 


by  Valerie  Easton 


ill,  parsley,  basil,  coriander  -  when  we  think  of  herbs  we  often  limit  our  scope  to  the  familiar  culinary,  kitchen  garden 
types.  The  definition  of  herb  in  A  Dictionary  of  Botany  proves  how  narrow  our  thinking:  “A  nonwoody  plant  (annual, 
biennial  or  perennial)  whose  aerial  portion  naturally  dies  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,”  encompasses  a 
great  number  of  the  plants  covering  our  earth.  Perhaps  a  more  useful  definition  is  the  second  one  given  in  Webster's  III-. 
“A  plant  or  plant  part  valued  for  its  medicinal,  savory  or  aromatic  qualities.”  This  definition  of  herbs  for  cooking,  land¬ 
scaping,  brewing  teas,  and  enjoying  for  fragrance  is  thoroughly  explored  in  the  over  sixty  books  and  journals  on  herbs 
filling  the  shelves  of  the  Miller  Library.  A  few  of  the  most  notable  are  described  below. 


Growing  Herbs 

by  Mary  Preus, 

Sasquatch  Books,  1 994 

The  newest  offering  in  the  Cascadia  Garden¬ 
ing  Series,  this  little  guide  was  written  by  the 
owner  of  Silver  Bay  Herb  Farm  in 
Bremerton,  Washington.  And  therein  lies  its 
unique  value  for  Northwest  gardeners,  as 
Mary’s  knowledge  of  herbs  was  acquired  by 
growing  a  great  variety  of  them  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Her  experience  shows  in  the 
detailed  information  on  soil  building, 
fertilizing  and  propagation,  but  what  makes 
this  book  a  standout  is  its  regional  informa¬ 
tion.  Look  here  to  find  reliable  advice  on 
^knt  hardiness,  which  herbs  to  expect  to  be 
Perennial  in  our  climate,  ideas  for  a  “Pacific 
Rim”  planter  (Thai  basil,  lemon  grass,  etc.), 
and  perhaps  most  welcome  a  monthly 
calendar  on  when  to  plant,  cut  back,  fertilize 
and  harvest  the  Northwest  herb  garden.  The 
lists  of  regional  destinations,  herb-buying 
directory,  sources  and  bibliography  are  also 
useful  and  unique  in  their  local  slant. 


The  Herb  Companion  Wishbook 
and  Resource  Guide 

by  Bobbi  A.  McRae 
Interweave  Press,  1 992 
A  thorough,  well-organized  guide  to 
everything  even  remotely  herbal  in  the 
United  States.  Newsletters,  videos,  organiza¬ 
tions,  seeds,  plants,  public  gardens  and 
festivals,  beauty  products  and  recipes,  classes 
and  a  calendar  are  all  collected  here  for  the 
herb  fancier.  Even  if  you  weren’t  fascinated 
by  herbs  when  you  picked  up  this  book,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  resist  listings  for 
gardens  with  names  like  Hedgehog  Hill  Farm 
Buckfield,  Maine),  periodicals  such  as 
J^rbal  Lifestyles,  and  all  the  people, 
products,  and  publications  devoted  to 
growing  and  promoting  herbs. 


Herbs 

by  Roger  Phillips  and  Nicky  Foy 
Random  House,  1 990 

Hundreds  of  excellent  color  photographs  of 
herbs  growing  in  the  wild,  used  in  gardens, 
and  close-ups  showing  berries,  flowers,  leaves 
and  roots,  make  this  comprehensive  manual 
the  most  useful  tool  for  a  thorough  study  of 
herbs.  More  than  four  hundred  plants  are 
described,  their  taste,  smell,  and  medicinal 
properties,  as  well  as  the  many  ways  people 
have  used  these  amazingly  diverse  and 
various  plants  for  centuries. 

Other  journals  and  books  of  particular 
interest: 

The  Herb  Quarterly 

Long  Mountain  Press,  Inc.  San  Anselmo,  CA, 
Issued  quarterly,  twenty-four  dollars  per  year 

The  Herb  Companion: 

In  Celebration  of  the  Useful  Plants 

Interweave  Press,  Loveland,  CO 

Issued  bimonthly,  twenty-one  dollars  per  year 

Herbs  in  the  Kitchen: 

A  Celebration  of  Flavor 

by  Carolyn  Dille  and  Susan  Belsinger 
Interweave  Press,  1 992 

Landscaping  with  Herbs 

by  James  Adams,  Timber  Press,  1 987 

Using  Herbs  in  the  Landscape: 

How  to  Design  and  Grow  Gardens  of 
Herbal  Annuals,  Perennials,  Shrubs 
and  Trees 

by  Debra  Kirkpatrick,  Stackpole  Books,  1 992 


Herbal  Hints  &  Trivia 

Toss  a  sprig  of  fennel  on  barbecue 
coals  to  clear  the  air  of  insects. 

• 

Mignonette  ( Reseda  odorato)  plants 
have  been  tucked  in  window  boxes 
by  Parisians  to  provide  the  scent  of 
sweet  violets  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
It’s  also  an  excellent  bee  plant. 

• 

Pesto  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
verb  pestare,  to  pound.  Traditionally 
pesto  was  prepared  with  a  mortar 
and  pestle. 

• 

For  peak  flavor,  herbs  should  be 
harvested  just  as  flowers  begin  to 
form.  If  necessary,  wash  them  lightly 
and  spin  dry. 

Thyme,  oregano,  sage,  mint,  savory, 
bay  leaf,  marjoram,  and  lavender  are 
among  the  easiest  herbs  to  dry; 
fasten  small  bunches  with  rubber 
bands  and  hang  (some  say  upside 
down  is  best)  for  two  to  three 
weeks. 

• 

Until  this  century,  most  dyes  were 
made  from  plants.  There  is  now  a 
return  to  these  natural  dyestuffs, 
particularly  for  custom-made  yarns 
and  specialty  knits  and  fabrics. 


Val  Easton  is  a  librarian  at  the  Elisabeth  C. 
Miller  Library,  CUH. 
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Historic  Ed  Dunn  Garden  to  Open% 


P 

d  Dunn  s  garden  is  well  known  within  a  small  circle 

of  older  Seattle  horticulturalists.  From  an  old  Seattle 
family  who  originally  owned  the  Dunn-Ainsworth  pier  on  the 
city’s  waterfront,  Ed  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman, 
quietly  and  knowledgeably  collecting  plants,  especially  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  woodland 
bulbs.  His  house,  set 
among  mature  magnolias, 
dogwoods,  and  maples, 
was  initially  the  stable  of 
the  family  country  estate 
built  in  1915.  Its  gardens 
were  laid  out  by  the 
Olmsted  Brothers  firm  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

After  the  Second 
World  War,  the  original 
house  was  torn  down,  and 
the  site  divided  between 
Ed  and  his  brother  and 

sister.  The  original  plan  was  little  changed  when  new  homes 
were  constructed  on  the  site.  Today  the  whole  complex  has  the 
mature  look  for  which  the  Olmsteds  were  famous  and  simulta¬ 
neously  reflects  nearly  a  century  of  one  family’s  use  and  care. 

Ed  Dunn  gave  his  property  to  a  private  trust,  The  E.  B. 
Dunn  Garden  Trust,  and  included  an  endowment  to  ensure  its 
future  survival.  While  the  endowment  is  generous,  it  will  only 
be  enough  to  maintain  the  garden.  Additional  funds  will  be 
sought  through  fund  raising  and  grants. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  preparation,  this  Seattle 
garden  will  be  opened  within  several  months,  by  reservation, 
to  garden  history  students  and  horticulturalists.  Garden 
preservation  and  restoration  is  a  new  field  in  this  country, 
especially  in  the  Northwest.  Supporters  of  The  Dunn  Garden 
hope  other  garden  owners  will  follow  its  lead  and  help  pre¬ 
serve  our  Northwestern  garden  heritage. 

Renovation  will  go  on  for  years,  while  immediate 
plans  include  restoration  of  paths  and  installation  of  a  handi- 


Sun-dappled  woodland  view  within  the  Dunn 


by  Doug  Bayley 

capped-accessible  restroom  and  parking.  Restoration  will  be 
along  historic  lines,  with  preference  for  the  original  forms  of 
plants  used  before  1915.  Garden  features  include  rhododen¬ 
dron  walks,  pond  garden,  woodland  glade,  perennial  border, 
and  specimen  trees  framed  by  “the  great  lawn”.  Students  of  the 

Olmsted  Brothers  will  be 
pleased  to  notice  the 
diagonal  view  corridors, 
natural  outlines,  and 
informal  plantings  that 
were  the  trademarks  of 
Olmsted  plans. 

Horticulturalists  will 

“U 

2  be  thrilled  by  the 

era 

-g  numerous  mature 

3" 

rhododendrons,  many  of 
•5  them  fragrant  Loderi 
a.  hybrids,  and  their 

r-t 

Garc{en  ~  companion  plants.  Ed 

Dunn  was  famous  for  his 

collection  of  Erythronium  and  woodland  bulbs.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  well-known  Rhododendron  ‘Ed  Dunn’,  commemo¬ 
rating  his  pioneering  work  with  the  American  Rhododendron 
Society,  Seattle  Rhododendron  Society,  Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation,  and  Arboretum  Foundation.  An  archive  room  has 
been  established  in  the  cottage  where  his  comprehensive 
collection  of  historic  memorabilia,  correspondence,  and  records 
will  be  made  accessible  to  qualified  students  of  garden  history. 

All  efforts  are  being  made  to  retain  the  private, 
domestic  nature  of  the  site.  Access  will  be  by  reservation  for 
small,  guided  tours  on  either  Fridays  or  Saturdays.  Parking  will 
be  limited  to  six  cars.  The  garden  is  expected  to  open  in  June. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  garden  curator/ caretaker  at 
362-0933  after  April  1. 


Doug  Bayley  is  a  Seattle  landscape  designer  and  newly-appointed  curator 
of  the  Dunn  Garden. 
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Start  June  with  the  NHS 
•ern  Festival 

It’s  not  too  soon  to  mark  your  calendar  for  this  spring’s  Fern  Festival.  Come  June  2nd  at 
7:30  (coffee  at  7)  for  the  Lecture;  June  3rd  from  10  a.m.  -  noon  for  the  Garden  Tour 
followed  by  the  Sale  and  Display,  running  from  I  -  5  p.m.  on  the  3rd  and  10  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
on  the  4th.  With  the  exception  of  the  tour,  all  events  take  place  in  NHS  Hall  at  CUH. 

The  Festival  kicks  off  with  its'lecture  “Ferning  in  Japan  (with  Some  Quillworts  on 
the  Side)”  presented  by  Dr.  W.  Carl  Taylor,  who  will  discuss  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
world’s  finest  ornamental  ferns.  Dr.  Taylor  is  Associate  Curator  of  Botany,  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum,  and  adjunct  professor  in  the  Botany  Department  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  An  authority  in  the  fern  world  and  internationally  recognized  for  his  Isoetes 
(quillworts)  research,  he  will  share  with  us  the  “Yakushima  Treasury  of  Ferns”,  a  field  trip 
associated  with  the  1993  XV  International  Botanical  Congress.  Dr.  Taylor  refers  to  this  trip 
as  “one  of  the  very  best  I  have  even  taken.”.  He  will  also  tell  us  about  those  little-known 
ferns,  the  quillworts. 

The  next  morning,  June  3rd,  visit  a  beautiful  Bainbridge  Island  garden  on  the 
Garden  Tour.  The  garden  was  created  by  Marshall  Majors  and  his  late  wife  Edna  to 
surround  their  waterfront  home.  In  addition  to  ferns,  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of 
mature  rhododendrons  in  woodland  settings  and  a  delightful  rock  garden  with  special  little 
treasures.  The  address  is  13175  Manzanita  Road  N.E.  From  the  Winslow  ferry  dock,  take 
highway  305  just  past  the  four-mile  marker  and  turn  left  onto  Day  Road.  Go  straight  on 
Day  Road  about  one  mile  and  then  turn  right  onto  Manzanita  Road.  The  address  is  at  the 
third  set  of  mailboxes.  If  coming  from  Poulsbo,  also  take  305  and  turn  right  onto  Day  Road 
then  follow  the  same  directions  as  above. 

The  Fern  Sale  and  Display,  which  begins  in  the  afternoon  on  Friday,  June  3rd,  runs 
for  two  consecutive  days.  NHS  members  will  receive  a  plant  list  in  May,  which  will  include 
many  enticingly  special  specimens.  In  addition  to  being  an  opportunity  to  find  treasures  for 
your  garden,  fern  experts  will  also  willingly  share  their  knowledge  with  you. 

For  further  information  about  the  three-day  Fern  Festival,  please  call  the  NHS  Office  at 
(206)  527- 1 794. 


Variagated  maidenhair  fern,  Adiantum  sp 


A  SPECIAL  INVITATION 

Annual  Meeting  Features 

“Container  Gardening v 
with  Peggy  Campbell 

NHS  warmly  invites  all  members  to 
attend  the  Annual  Meeting  on  Tuesday, 
May  3 1st,  7:00  p.m.,  at  the  Center  for 
Urban  Horticulture. 

The  evening,  which  is 
complimentary  for  members,  features  a 
very  special  slide  lecture  on  “Container 
Gardening  Throughout  the  Year”  by 
Peggy  Campbell,  NHS  board  member 
and  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Molbak’s  Nursery  and  Greenhouse.  Ms. 
Campbell  is  a  speaker  at  national 
conventions  as  well  as  at  the  Northwest 
Flower  &  Garden  Show.  Don’t  miss  this 
opportunity  to  explore  new  variations 
and  unique  plant  combinations  to  spice 
your  containers  for  year-round  interest. 

Last  year’s  scholarship  and 
grant  recipients  will  present  their 
progress  reports.  1993  scholarships 
were  awarded  to  Joanna  Beitel,  who  has 
been  working  on  collections  at  the 
Washington  Park  Arboretum  for  the 
North  American  Plant  Collection 
Consortium,  and  Gael  Varsi,  whose 
studies  focus  on  her  interest  in  botani¬ 
cal  gardens  and  arboreta.  Last  year’s 
grants  were  given  to  the  Elisabeth  C. 
Miller  Library  in  support  of  its  public 
outreach  including  extended  evening 
hours;  Sammamish  High  School  for  a 
greenhouse  development  project 
benefiting  students,  the  school  campus, 
and  community  gardens;  and  Plant 
Amnesty  for  production  of  a  video  tape 
contrasting  poor  pruning  practices  with 
the  basics  of  good  pruning  and 
landscape  renovation. 

This  year's  recipients  of  grants 
and  Elizabeth  Carey  Miller  Scholarship 
will  be  introduced  as  will  NHS  officers 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
A  social  hour  and  refreshments  will 
follow. 
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Mark  Your  Calendar 


April  9 


9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation 

8th  Annual  Spring  Plant  Sale 

Thousands  of  species  and  hybrids, 
trough  gardens,  Japanese  maples, 
natives,  bonsai,  and  more. 
Weyerhauser  Parking  Lot,  West 
entry 

(206)  838-4646  Seattle,  (206)  927- 
6960  Tacoma 


April  16 


10:30  a.m.  -  noon 
(Meet  at  10) 

NHS  Tour  of 
Molbak’s  Greenhouses 

Be  inspired  by  the  beauty  of 
100,000  square  feet  of  colorful 
annuals  and  perennials  for  spring/ 
summer  planting. 

$15  members,  $20  non-members 
Preregistration  required 
(206)  527-1794 


April  19-21 


Children’s  Orthopedic 
Hospital  Plant  Sale 

Tuesday  1  -  8  p.m.,  Wednesday  10 
a.m.  -  8  p.m.,  Thursday  10-1  p.m. 
University  Village  parking  lot,  25th 
Avenue  N.E.  and  N.E.  45th  Street, 
Seattle 

(206)  526-2153 


April  22-23 


Upcoming 


Events 


CUH  and  Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation 

Oregon  In  Bloom  Tour 

Visit  outstanding  public  and  private 
gardens  in  Eugene,  Portland,  and 
near  Newton.  Includes  Mt.  Pisgah 
Arboretum,  Berry  Botanic  Garden, 
and  Bishop’s  Close.  $125  fee 
includes  transportation,  entry  and 
guide  fees,  accommodations,  and  a 
box  lunch.  Preregistration  required: 
(206)  685-8033  or  (206)  838-4646 


April  29  &  30 


May  7 


9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Friends  of  the  Volunteer 
Park  Conservatory  Plant 
Sale 

Specially  featured  tropical  and 
indoor  plants. 

In  front  of  Park  Conservatory, 
Prospect  and  Galer  Streets 
(206)  322-4122 


May  7 


10:00  a.m.  -  noon 

NHS  Urban 
Garden  Tour 

A  chance  to  see  small,  diverse  city 
gardens  and  acquire  ideas  on 
achieving  beauty  and  interest 
through  design  and  plant  selection. 
$15  members,  $20  non-members 
Preregistration  required 
(206)  527-1794 


May  14 


10  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Washington  Park  Arboretum 
Specialty  Sale:  Uncommon 
Trees  and  Shrubs 

Graham  Visitor’s  Center 
2300  Arboretum  Drive  East 
(206)  325-4510 


APRIL  /  MAY  /  J  U 


May  17 


Friday  noon  -  8  p.m.,  Saturday  10 
a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Edmonds  Community  College 
Plant  Sale 

20000  68th  Avenue  West, 

Lynnwood 

(206)  640-1500 


7:30  -  9  p.m. 

(Coffee  at  7) 

NHS  Lecture 

Grasses 

John  Greenlee,  author  of  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Ornamental  Grasses, 
now  in  its  second  printing,  and 
nurseryman  in  Pomona,  CA. 
Learn  about  many  varieties  of 
ornamental  grasses  suited  for  the 
Northwest. 

$5  members,  $7  non-members 
NHS  Hall,  CUH 
Tickets  at  the  door 
(206)  527-1794 


May  3 1 


7-9  p.m. 

NHS  Annual 
Meeting 

Special  lecture,  introduction  of 
1994  scholarship  and  grant 
recipients,  welcome  for  new  board 
members,  refreshments  (see  page  9) 
NHS  Hall,  CUH 
(206)  527-1794 


June  2-4 


NHS  Fern 
Festival 

(details  on  page  9  ) 

Lecture  June  2 

7:30  -  9:00  p.m.  (Coffee  at  7) 

Ferning  in  Japan 

(with  Some  Quillworts  on  the  Side) 

Dr.  W.  Carl  Taylor 

$5  members,  $7  non-members 

Tickets  at  the  door 

NHS  Hall,  CUH 

Garden  Tour  June  3 

10  a.m.  -  noon 

No  preregistration 

Plant  Sale  &  Display  June  3-4 

1  -  5  p.m.  Friday 

10  a.m.  -  2  p.m.  Saturday 

A  wide  assortment  of  unique  and 

common  ferns  and  companion 

plants;  expert  information. 

NHS  Hall,  CUH 
(206)  527-1794 


June  5 -12 


CUH 

Garden  Tour  of  Northern 
California 

Enjoy  Filoli,  University  of  California 
Botanical  Garden,  Quarryhill  Estate, 
Strybing  Arboretum,  and  many 
more  public  and  private  gardens  and 
estates. 

Preregistration  required:  (206)  685- 
8033 


June  27 


7:30  -  9  p.m. 

Coffee  at  7 
NHS  Lecture 

Passion  for  Perennials 

Lecturer:  Chris  Woods,  Director 
Chanticleer  public  garden,  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania;  author;  trained  at 
Kew. 

$5  members;  $7  non-members 
NHS  Hall,  CUH 
(206)  527-1794 


A  list  of  spring  plant  sales  is 
available  in  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library,  CUH. 

*With  preregistration  you  will 
receive  information  regarding 
meeting  place.  Carpools  are 
encouraged. 


Illustration  by  Kathy  Barker 
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NHS  Board  members  particpate  in  a  working  retreat  at  the  Bloedel  Reserve. 


Wilderness  Retreat  for  Board  Members 


GRANT  APPLICATION  DEADLINE:  JULY  I 

NHS  invites  applications  from  individuals,  organizations,  and 
institutions  for  grants  to  support  horticultural  endeavors 
related  to  environmental  and  educational  programs  in  the 
Northwest.  Grants  are  generally  awarded  on  an  annual  basis. 
Each  applicant  must  submit:  a  two-page  narrative  describing  the 
project;  proposed  use  of  requested  funds;  budget,  timeline, 
and  two  letters  of  recommendation;  financial  statement  if 
applicable;  list  of  board  of  directors  and  officers  if  applicable; 
NHS  acknowledgement  opportunities;  contribution  to  horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  Northwest;  agreement  to  provide  NHS  with  a  copy 
of  completed  work. 

Applications  should  be  mailed  to 
NHS,  Isaacson  Hall, 

University  of  Washington,  GF- 1 5, 

Seattle,  WA  98195 


The  Bloedel  Reserve  on  Bainbridge  Island  was  the  site  of  a  retreat 
early  this  year  for  the  NHS  Board.  Members  gathered  in  the 
Japanese-styled  Guest  House  to  review  the  organization’s  history, 
take  a  look  at  where  it  is  today,  and  project  its  future.  This  lovely 
setting  and  expert  facilitation  by  Connie  Miller,  Constance  Miller 

•nmunication,  produced  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  creative 
ection  and  development  of  new  directions. 

One  direction  envisioned  is  expanded  “involvement” 
oriented  to  NHS  membership  and  to  the  broader  horticultural 
community.  Regarding  membership,  NHS  plans  to  expand 
opportunities  for  participation  by  tapping  the  special  talents  and 
•  interests  of  it  members.  With  respect  to  the  community,  it  will 
endeavor  to  increasingly  develop  and  support  community  educa¬ 
tion  programs.  Recognizing  the  broad  community  value  of  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  CUH,  the  board  renewed  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  continuing  support. 

The  Board  appreciates  the  hospitality  extended  by  the 
Bloedel  Reserve  and  its  director  Dick  Brown,  who  is  currently 
serving  as  president  of  NHS. 


Please  call  (206)  527- 1 794  for  further  information . 


Help  Needed  for  Student  Research 

Mignonne  Partington,  a  graduate  student  at  the  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  is  researching  water-efficient  gardening  design  and 
techniques  in  the  Northwest.  Does  your  landscape  utilize  water- 
wise  strategies  or  drought-tolerant  plantings?  Would  you  allow 
her  to  study  and  review  your  landscape?  If  so,  please  call 
Mignonne  at  685-8033. 


Remembrance 

Marian  Pettit  has  passed  away.  The  late  wife  of  Les  Petitt,  who  served 
NHS  as  president  and  long-time  financial  advisor,  she  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  NHS  programs  and  active  in  many  Seattle  organizations. 


Molbak's  Registration  Form 


|  Please  reserve _ places. 

|  $15  members,  $20  non-members. 
|  Amount  enclosed:  $ _ 


^^ime 


Address 


City 


Mail  by  April  2,  1994  Urban  Tour  Registration  Form  Mail  by  April  25,  1994 


Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
c/o  Isaacson  Hall 
University  of  Washington  GF- 1 5 
Seattle,  Washington  98 1 95 


State 


Zip 


Please  reserve _ places. 

$15  members,  $20  non-members. 
Amount  enclosed:  $ _ 

Name _ 


Northwest  Horticultural  Society 
c/o  Isaacson  Hall 
University  of  Washington  GF- 1 5 
Seattle,  Washington  98195 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


^Telephone _ _ J_  Telephone 


J 
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by  Ted  Marston 


Seasoning*) 

Each  person’s  nose  is  unique  and  detects  scents  in  a  different 
way  -  which  is  why  the  myriad  fragrances  of  scented  geraniums 
may  not  always  smell  like  chocolate  or  nutmeg  or  apricot  to 
everyone.  Most  people  detect  peppermint  easily,  and  the  lemon- 
scented  varieties  are  distinctive  enough  to  click  with  a  majority. 

This  caveat  aside,  there  is  a  legion  of  different  fra¬ 
grances  in  the  group  of  pelargoniums  called  scented  geraniums. 
There  are  almond,  apple,  citronella,  attar  of  roses,  balsam, 
coconut,  rose-mint,  rose,  cinnamon,  cedar,  pine,  eucalyptus, 
apple-nutmeg,  nutmeg,  ginger,  lime,  Old  Spice,  lemon-rose, 
orange,  strawberry,  mimosa,  and  probably  others. 

A  few  varieties  have  respectable  flowers,  most  have 
distinctive  foliage,  and  some  are  variegated.  Growth  habits 
range  from  mounding  to  arching  to  just  plain  ungainly,  even 
with  judicious  pruning. 

Parentage  of  these  scented  kinds  varies,  but  is  usually 
closer  to  the  species  (mostly  native  to  South  Africa)  than  their 
more  floriferous  counterparts  like  zonal  geraniums,  ivy  gerani¬ 
ums,  and  Martha  Washington  pelargoniums.  And  they  are  all 
from  the  genus  Pelargonium,  as  compared  with  the  mostly 
perennial,  hardy  geraniums  we  know  in  the  perennial  border. 
The  scented  geraniums  are  generally  not  winter  hardy  here 
(although  perennial)  and  must  be  given  proper  protection. 
Several  varieties  from  the  late  1700’s  are  still  in  commerce,  and 
new  varieties  are  still  being  introduced. 

There  are  a  number  of  peppermint-scented  varieties, 
some  with  intricately  cut  leaves,  some  with  fuzzy  entire  leaves 
which  beg  to  be  stroked.  Still  others  are  variegated.  Lemon 


scent  also  shows  up  in  a  number  of  varieties. 

In  more  fashionable  eras,  leaves  of  scented  geraniums 
were  floated  in  finger  bowls  at  dinner  parties.  Now,  in  additio 
to  flavoring  drinks,  they  are  sometimes  used  in  baked  goods  (for 
example,  white  cake  flavored  with  rose-scented  geranium  leaves). 
But  even  if  they  had  not  other  use,  their  delightful  scents  make 
them  a  treat  for  kids  of  all  ages. 

Scented  geraniums  are  often  sold  along  with  herbs 
because  of  the  specific  fragrances  they  give  off,  but  many  of 
them  have  distinctively  ornamental  foliage  which  makes  them 
attractive  novelties,  particularly  for  a  container  garden.  It’s 
pleasant  to  sit  on  a  deck  or  patio  where  scented  geraniums  are 
planted  within  stroking  distance,  or  from  which  a  leaf  can  be 
plucked  for  flavoring  your  favorite  drinks.  They  also  make  good 
window  sill  plants  so  long  as  they  get  bright  light  most  of  the 
day. 


Most  garden  centers  have  a  few  varieties  for  sale,  but 
since  there’s  such  diversity,  mail  order  houses  are  best  if  you 
want  to  become  a  collector.  Shady  Hill  Gardens,  821  Walnut 
Street,  Batavia,  IL  60510  (Catalogue  two  dollars,  refundable 
with  order)  is  a  mail-order  geranium  specialist,  listing  over  800 
kinds,  with  a  total  of  eighty-two  varieties  of  scented  geraniums. 
Logee’s  Greenhouses,  141  North  Street,  Danielson,  CT  06239 
(Catalogue  three  dollars,  refundable  with  order)  lists  a  respect¬ 
able  fifty-four. 


Ted  Marston  is  a  Northwest  horticultural  writer  and  has  contributed  to  Sunset 
Magazine,  American  Horticulturist,  and  Family  Circle,  among  other  publications. 
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